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the plan is not more comprehensive ; but even here the important is sac- 
rificed to the trivial. No reference is made to the strategic position 
occupied by the Iroquois ; and the Fox wars in Wisconsin, which im- 
poverished the treasury of New France, are dismissed in a page and a 
third. Indian trade is almost ignored, and the triangular struggle be- 
tween the French, the Dutch (and their successors, the English), and 
the Iroquois to get control of that trade is not mentioned. Hardly any 
information is given as to the influence of the white man on Indian char- 
acter and civilization. The drink problem, the blessing which the white 
man conferred by introducing the horse and the blanket, the curse of 
European disease, the working of the Spanish missionary settlements, and 
the changes wrought by intermarriage are totally neglected. Mr. Thomas, 
is quite right in distinguishing between the policy of the United States 
toward the Indian and the execution of that policy, but in treating "the 
history of the Indians as it stands apart from that of the white race ", it 
is certainly the execution of the policy that should be emphasized. Mr. 
Thomas, however, deals almost exclusively with rather technical ques- 
tions of land title and the legal status of the tribes. The last chapter, 
" The Indians as a Race and as a Factor in American History ", is very 
suggestive. The book will have a permanent value as an encyclopedia 
of Indian tribes and wars. 

Mr. Hamilton furnishes a charming and valuable volume on The 
Colonization of the South. Readers of his Colonial Mobile will find no new 
contributions to knowledge, and in a definitive history it is perhaps 
unfortunate to change, as he does, the center of interest which we have 
commonly accepted from Virginia to the Gulf of Mexico, giving one 
hundred and ninety-three pages exclusively to the French and Spanish 
colonies and one hundred and eighty-five to the English. Such criticisms 
seem captious, however, in view of the novel suggestiveness of the treat- 
ment and the firm handling of the material. It is a book worth the 
reading of historian and layman alike. 

Mr. Jones's The Colonization of the Middle States and Maryland 
attains no distinction and merits no particular reproach. 

Carl Russell Fish. 

History of the United States of America. By Henry William 
Elson. (New York : The Macmillan Company ; London : 
Macmillan and Company. 1904. Pp. xxxii, 911, xl.) 

In a single volume, approximating one thousand pages, Mr. Elson 
has endeavored to satisfy the frequently heard demand for a history of the 
United States from the earliest to the latest times compressed into one 
book. Of the result, one may not safely predict that it is the final effort ; 
that no one will have the courage later to attempt it again. On the other 
hand, it is within the bounds of safe prophecy to say that the work will 
be accepted as more nearly approaching the ideal than any previously 
attempted. It must not be compared with the volume in the Cambridge 
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series, for instance, because it seeks a different constituency. Perhaps 
the author may be allowed to state his purpose. In the preface he says : 

For many years I have contemplated writing a history of the United 
States in a single volume, that should fall between the elaborate works, 
which are beyond the reach of most busy people, and the condensed 
school histories, which are emasculated of all literary style through the 
necessity of crowding so many facts into small space. In writing this 
history my aim has been to present an accurate narrative of the origin 
and growth of our country and its institutions in such a form as to interest 
the general reader. I have constantly borne in mind the great importance 
of combining the science of historical research with the art of historical 
composition. 

Judged by his own standard, Mr. Elson has achieved no small degree 
of success. He is far and away superior to many preceding " popular " 
writers. Where one finds a vast amount of fine writing and universal 
affirmatives in preceding compositions of this order, he finds here facts 
and an abundance of them. Instead of statements resting on no founda- 
tion save that they have been used by writers since American history was 
first put into type, this author has used documents and has cited and even 
quoted them. Instead of being a compiler, he shows himself to be a 
writer. Some specific instances may be cited to show the improvement 
over the popular history which makes its way in the world chiefly by 
solicitation. It was inevitable that there should be a chapter on the 
manners and habits of the aborigines. But in addition to the hackneyed 
matter, appears a discussion of the future of the Indians, together with 
a map showing the location of the various Indian reservations. The 
author follows beaten paths in the wars, but in the details of the cam- 
paigns and battles of the Civil War, for instance, finds space to include 
the rise and fall of the Confederate government, the various emancipation 
steps of the Federal government, and the foreign relations of both govern- 
ments. Nor has he in the Revolutionary War allowed the military side 
to eclipse the development of civil authority as has frequently been done. 
Means of transportation, growth of inventions, and the movement of the 
people find proper if not due place. 

Although the author has made use of the results of recent investiga- 
tions more fully than did his predecessors, it cannot be conceded that he 
has left nothing to be desired. He has profited by many of the latest 
pamphlets and even addresses. Marcus Whitman no longer rides to 
Washington and saves Oregon. But the expedition of George Rogers 
Clark ' ' enabled the Americans at the close of the war to claim success- 
fully the vast prairie region of Illinois as a possession of the United States ' ' 
(p. 292). No scientific investigation of the documents in the case could 
warrant this statement. The index to Wharton's Diplomatic Correspon- 
dence of the American Revolution does not even contain the name of Clark. 
Another vestigium of the body historical, not warranted by investigation 
or by utility, is to be found in the apocryphal statement (p. 254) that 
the "news of the great act [the passing of the Declaration of Indepen. 
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dence] rang forth to the expectant city in joyful peals of the old bell in 
the tower of the statehouse, and the people were thrown into a state of 
delirious joy". There may have been delirium in old Philadelphia, but 
it was not caused by the bells, which according to Marshall's Remem- 
brancer, were not rung until the Monday following. "Ring, grandpa, 
ring, O ring for liberty ", is not in harmony with the "science of his- 
torical research". Nor has investigation proved that the Quebec Act 
' ' was intended to prevent pioneers from settling in the Ohio country and 
to win the favor of the Roman Catholics" (p. 234). 

Aside from these few instances where the author has followed oft- 
reiterated statements instead of the path he set for himself, it is inevitable 
in such a mass of names that variations of spelling should be found. 
"Spottswood" (p. 73) is one; Captain "Grey" (p. 387), the dis- 
coverer of the Columbia River, is another. ' ' The powerful judicial mind 
of the rising Chief Justice, John Marshall," (p. 336) in the Virginia 
constitutional convention (1788) looks rather anachronistic. The name 
of James Bowdoin is omitted from the list of delegates elected by Massa- 
chusetts to attend the first Continental Congress (p. 235). Hancock 
and Samuel Adams, hiding in the swamp near Woburn during the hostili- 
ties of April 19, would have been delighted to have "quietly proceeded 
on their way to the Congress at Philadelphia" (p. 238) after having 
been aroused by Paul Revere at Dr. Clark's house. The first Continental 
Congress can scarcely be called " less a congress than a national commit- 
tee, an advisory council of continental magnitude" (p. 236). It was 
in reality a congress — something which it has never been since it 
abandoned consultation for lawmaking. 

But this is quibbling criticism. In its larger aspects, the book is 
well-proportioned. The first fourth brings the story to the Revolution ; 
the second fourth to Monroe's second term ; the third to the Civil War, 
say 1863 ; and the fourth to the Isthmian canal treaty with Panama. As 
the volume includes the treatment of recent events, political bias may be 
looked for. But it will be sought in vain. A caustic critic of the Repub- 
lican reconstruction policy and a strong admirer of President Cleveland, 
the author is also a supporter of a strong foreign policy and a severe com- 
mentator on the lack of anti-tariff sentiment in the Democratic party. 
As between North and South in the irrepressible conflict, he is so fair 
that only a rabid partizan of either side is likely to gainsay his statements. 

Mr. Elson will be considered unfortunate in having marked so 
strongly in his preface the line to which he intends to hew. He says, 
"Knowing that many intelligent people who wish to know something 
of their country are not fond of reading history, I have given careful 
attention to style, in the hope that the book might be easy and pleasur- 
able to read, as well as instructive. ' ' Whether readers are to be lured 
by striking figures, by vigor of expression, or by beauty of description is 
not specified. Grotesqueness would scarcely be elected as a legitimate 
attraction. Yet no doubt readers would be attracted by some of the 
figures of speech which the author employs. Take, to illustrate, a 
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description (p. 371) of Jefferson: " The great Republican leader, from 
the irresponsible watch-tower of the vice presidency, had for four years 
watched the political chessboard with eagle eye." An eagle in a watch- 
tower playing chess is not bad as an attraction. It is also open to ques- 
tion whether a careful attention to style would include mention of the 
disease with which President Grant was afflicted, or of the sum received 
by his widow for the publication of his Memoirs. But these are purely 
matters of taste. 

If one were to predict to what class this addition to American his- 
tories would be useful, he would thint of the busy man who wishes con- 
densed information in connected form ; of the home library where general 
reading rather than intensive study is done ; of the many uses to which a 
condensed and yet detailed description of the course of United States 
history could be put. Considering the difficulty of condensing and yet 
not omitting, one thinks of this book as Dr. Johnson thought of a woman 
preaching — not as being surprisingly well done, but as being done at all. 

Edwin E. Sparks. 

A School History of the United States. By Philip Alexander 
Bruce. (New York : American Book Company. 1903. Pp. 
378, 36.) 
A History of the United States. By Waddy Thompson. (Boston : 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1904. Pp. x, 489, xxxvi.) 
The most evident purpose of Mr. Bruce's book is use in southern 
schools, yet those subjects which no Northerner is supposed to be able to 
handle delicately enough not to hurt Southern sensibilities are treated so 
mildly and fairly in the main that the book might be used north of the 
Mason and Dixon line without offending any one. Nullification, 
slavery, and even secession are touched upon in such a non-committal 
way and so little explained that they pass almost unnoticed in the book. 
We have no quarrel with the author on account of his politics or sec- 
tionalism ; his errors are rather of omission and emphasis and point of 
view. 

To the principles of the Quakers Mr. Bruce gives but a clause of a 
brief sentence (p. 82). Of their political influence there is nothing. A 
sentence that a student would never notice (p. 32) is all that explains 
the beginning of French exploration in America. There is no account 
of conditions in France that influenced exploration or colonization. 
Bacon's Rebellion (p. 54) has no political meaning for Mr. Bruce. Cham- 
plain's fight with the Iroquois is told to liven the narrative with a fight 
(p. 36), but the far-reaching result is merely hinted in a manner that 
means nothing to one who doesn't know. The ideals and purposes of 
the Jesuits are not mentioned. They strut upon the stage a moment as 
missionaries and then they are no more. There is no hint of the dissen- 
sions between England and America until within ten pages of Lexington 
and Concord. For Mr; Bruce the Revolution is nothing but a fight. 



